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yar Country, atid Our Brothér “Man.” 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 

It is now the first week in June. The season 
thus far has been dry and cold, and vegetation 
is exceedingly backward. The grass crop, es- 
pecially, we have never known so backward ‘at 
this season of the year. In addition to this, a 
more extensive winter-killing of it has taken 
place than was ever known by farmers in this 
section of the State. The cause of this is two- 
fold. We have had three exceedingly dry sum- 
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mers in succession,—this diminished the roots} 


to an uncommon extent, so that last fall there 
was but little foundation. During the past 
winter we had but very little depth of snow. 
The frost penetrated deep, and the snow going 
off early without the usual supply of rains, the 
grass roots became thrown out and frozen to 
death. Consequently there must be a short 
crop of hay this summer. 

In addition to that, the hay of the former 
seasons has been all eaten up. None of the 
past crop can be had—the future promises but 
little—what shall be done ? 

Let those who have the means use every exer- 
tion to sow oatzs—oats and peas, buckwheat, 
&c., to be cut for fodder. Let all turn their at- 
tention to raising root crops of some kind or 
other,—carrots, beets, Ruta Baga and English 
turnips. Corn sowed in drills any time in June, 
and well hoed, will turn out a good amount of 
fodder, which may be cut, dried, and bundled up 
in the same manner that you do corn stalks cut 
from corn in the usual way. In the meantime, 
if opportunity offers, the frozen to death patches 
in your mowing lots, may be turned under by 
the plough, harrowed, and clover and grass 
seed sown upon them any time between this and 
August. You will thus get them ready to give 
you a crop of hay next year, if the seasons are 
propitious. 

MULCHING NEWLY PLANTED TREES. 

Those who have set out trees this spring must 
see to them, lest the drouth may dry them so 
thoroughly that they may die. 

To ‘prevent this it will be useful to mulch 
them,—that is, cover the ground over their 
roots with some substance that shall keep the 
moisture about them, or in other Words keep 
them from drying up. A great variety of sub- 
stances are useful for this purpose, such as 
muck, leaves from the wood, spent tan, saw 
dust, &e. We have used shavings from the 
turning lathes and from the planing machines 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A PLEA FOR HEMLOCKS. 

Mr. Evrror :—TI noticed, some time since, the 
enquiry of G. D. in relation to the durability 
of hemlock shingles, and in your last is an an- 
swer from Hervey Sylvester, in which you con- 
cur. Now let us see whether you ought. 

He uses for an experiment the best quality of 
pine.and the poorest quality of hemlock, and 
‘then. jumpe. at the oo 
shingles are valueless, 
breath that pine ones are equally valueless if 
made of the same quality of timber, viz.: small 
and with the sap. Forty or fifty years ago, 
when pine was very plenty, when all any one 
expected or asked for pines that now would 
make the lumbermen’s eyes glisten, was merely 
enough to pay the bills for hauling, the frames 
for our buildings were all of pine, as being the 
easiest to work and of access, but the sills must 
be of hemlock or spruce, from the fact that pine 
would not last as well in the most exposed por- 
tions of the building. And our fathers reasoned 
correctly, for, on removing or taking down old 
buildings that have stood thirty or forty years, 
or more, pine sills have been found rotten, hem- 
lock and spruce sonnd. Red beech has been 
used sometimes with equal success. 

Were you about to build a board fence, you 
would take hemlock or spruce boards, not be- 
cause they may come a few cents per rod cheap- 
er, but becausc they make a stiffer and more 








durable feneo. A few years will render the pine 
fence boards, from seven to nine inches in width, 
comparatively unsound and brittle, while the 
spruce or hemlock have grown more hard and 
substantial. The reason for all this is very 
simple. Pine is a soft wood,—it absorbs more 
water, and the longer it is exposed the more wet 
it takes up at each rain, and the longer it takes 
to dry off,—while the reverse is the case with 
hemlock and spruce. My observations are with 
sound pine and sound spruce or hemlock. 

Now, these reasonings must be all true with 
regard to shingles. Ona steep roof a hemlock 
shingle is the most durable of any of the kinds 
now used, but on a flat roof I should prefer ce- 
dar or pine, from the fact that you are more apt 
to get a few unsound shingles among hemlock. 
The unsoundness will be in shakes that neither 
sorter nor layer will notice. The cedar and 
pine are not so liable to that unsoundness as 
hemlock. Ona steep roof, what a mechanic 
would calla half pitch, I believe, a hemlock 
shingle will resist the wear of the water cours- 
ing much the longer, and be less likely to leak 
from any shaky unsoundness. I manufacture 
many shingles, of all kinds, and many people 
call on me, relating their experiences and obser- 
vations in favor of the kinds they wish to pur- 
chase. Mr. Sylvester has tolda story, and I 
must. 

A gentleman from a neighboring town called 
on me, about two years ago, for shingles for his 
barn,—he must have hemlock shingles, nothing 
else would answer. He had just taken down 








with very good effect. 

A writer (Mr. L. H. Spear, of Brandon, 
Vt.,) in the Plow, Loom and Anvil, recom- 
mends spent tan, and also sawdust for the pur- 
pose, having tried it about some cedars (Arbor 
Vite) that he had set out. 

The following is an extract from his commu- 
nication :— 

‘*We seton the same grounds, also, about 
fifteen rods of arbor vite hedge. We mulched 
them also with sawdust, and there was not one 
failure. 

Last June I set a quantity of arbor vite ona 
bank, close to the wall. I put about two shovels 
full of spent tan around each tree; and al- 
though they were set just as the extremely dry 
season commenced not one of them died, al- 
though we did not water them. 

Villages are frequently built on alluvial soil, 
and then it is often extremely difficult to make 
trees flourish. Those who wish to ornament 
their gardens will find that a liberal supply of 
sawdust or spent tan added to the soil, either by 
mixing with it or asa top-dressing, is very ad- 
vantageous, 

Either of the above substances, which are 
usually considered worthless, and can be had in 
abundance near ali our villages, will many 
times pay the expense of hauling and applying. 
Adopt this treatment, and those trees which 
usually appear sickly in mid-summer will be of 
a darker hue, and their broad leaves will shelter 
you from the scorching heat of a summer’s 

sun. 

I have no doubt that near almost every coun- 
try village, sufficient quantities of sawdust and 
tan are wasted every year to top-dress the 
ground under five thousand trees. 

Let me advise you, then, to apply it to your 


, alluvial soils, and your villages will no longer 


have the appearance of being built in a desert, 
but rather in the luxurious soil and in the balmy 
climate of the Indies.” 

SHEARING SHEEP BY MACHINERY. 

The Scientific American announces the fact 
that a Michigan Yankee, by the name of Palmer 
Lancaster, who lives in Burr Oak, in that State, 
has invented a machine to shear sheep, and 
which will probably put the old sheep-shears 
out of sight. It thus describes its operation. 

“The machine, which is small and neat, is 
hung by a strap to the arm of the operator, 
and placed on the body of the sheep to be shorn. 
By simply turning a handle back and forth, 
and moving the machine over the body of the 
sheep, the wool is made to fly off in double 
quick time. It is well known that the most ex- 
perienced hands at sheep shearing do not cut 
the fleece even; and besides, the skin of the 
animal is Invariably clipped out by the shears 
in many spots. This instrument cuts the fleece 
rapidly and evenly, never cutting any part of 
the fleece twice ; and it avoids cutting the skin 
of the animal ; it is therefore a humane as well 
a8 @ labor saving contrivance.’’ 


To KEEP F1es rrom Trousiine Horses. It is 
= that walnut tea, a handful of the Jeayes 
infused in a quart of cold water over night, and 
then boiled a quarter of an hour, applied with 








his barn, which had been built forty years, and 
shingled with hemlock shingles, many of which 
would answer to relay. My neighbor wishes 
shingles, this spring, to put on his house that 
has been shingled twenty-eight years,—and he 
wishes for hemlock. Twenty-eight years ago, 
his father built the house and shingled one side 
with old growth pine shingles, (for then they 
used no other,) and the other with hemlock, 
both kinds rived and shaved,—the roof of the 
house fronting east and west, so that neither 
kind had the advantage on that account. He 
remarked that he thought he should not take 
off the hemlock shingles, as they apparently 
would answer some years longer. I have a 
larger story, yet, in case it is needed to keep 
hemlock buoyant for any purposes where it is 
used in its rough state. 

Sylvester’s sapling pine would make very fair 
shingles, when sawed in the winter or very early 
in the spring, and seasoned before packing,— 
almost equal to his old growth pine. 

Now, my advice to G. D. is, to get himself 
some good sound white hemlock timber, have it 
sawed riftwise, one-half inch thick, seventeen 
inches long, discard all the unsound shingles, 
which he can use on the walls of his building, 
lay them five inches to the weather, nail them 
well, and if he is on the small side of thirty, he 
never will have to relay them. G. 

Albany, Me., April 11, 1855. 


Nort. We are pleased to have the facts 
which our correspondent brings forward, as they 
are proofs from experience. We believe that it 
accords with our ideas, as well as those of our 
friend Sylvester, viz.: That sound, solid (not 
shaky) hemlock would be at least as durable as 
pine. 

Query—does the time of the year when they 
are cut make much difference with hemlock 
shingles ? Ep. 

Iuprovep Imetements. Provide yourself with 
the best of implements. This is an age of ims 
provement, and oftentimesan improved farming 
implement—though it may cost much more than 
an old fashioned one, will be found infinitely 
the cheaper of the two, in the end. The im- 
proved plows, cultivators, hoes, seythes, forks 
of all kinds, together with the chaffing, rasping, 
reaping, mowing, stone-picking seed-sowing, 
and other newly invented implements, are effect- 
ing an entire revolution in agriculture. Not 
only is the farmer enabled through this assistance 
to perform a much greater amount of labor with 
the same help, but to perform it much better. 
Toil seems robbed of its onerousness, and the 
most irksome details of husbandry are performed, 
if not with pleasure, at least with the greatest 
ease. You should avail yourself of all these re- 
sources. [Germantown Telegraph. 








Serrivc Hens. In setting hens, thirteen eggs 
are enough to give them; a large hen might 
cover more, hut a few stronger, well-hatched 
chicks are better than a large brood of weaklings 
that have been delayed in the shell perhaps 
twelve hours over the time, from insufficient 
warmth. At the end of a week, it is usual, with 
setting turkeys, to add two or three fowls’ eggs, 
“to teach the young turkeys to pick.’’ The 
plan is not a bad one ; the activity of the chick- 
ens stirs ap some emutation in their larger breth- 
ren. The éggs take but little room in the nest, 
and will produce two or three very fine fowls. 





& sponge when cool, will flies from 4 
bling a horse. _ - 





[Albany Cultivator. 
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The Domestic Turkey. 
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A CHAPTER ON TURKEYS. 

Tt would seem odd for a Yankee to keep 
“Thanksgiving day’’ without a good fat roast 
turkey smoking on his table. But to have that 
goodly and very important item of a Thanks- 
giving feast, you must rear them from the egg, 
and give them a good chance to grow and fat- 
ten. 
should say, every farmer’s good wife will tell 


hatch until they are say two months old, they 
are very tender, but after that period they be- 
come hardy and give but little trouble provided 
they can have a suitable range, for they are 
great ramblers and will travel over a good deal 


food. 


They are fond of insects especially grasshop- 
pers. In the grasshopper hunt, if that insect 
is abundant, they seem to have a sort of mili- 
tary system. You will often see them march- 
ing along across the fields in platoons, shoulder 
to shoulder, eagerly catching the insect as they 
start up affrighted at the tramp of their enemy. 
After they have marched to the end of the field 
they wheel by platoons and take another sweep 
back, all intent on catching their prey, and so- 
cially chatting, 00, tweet, tweet, with each other 
until night fall, when they look out for roosting 
quarters, generally some wide branching tree, 
but sometimes the top rail of the fence. 

The turkey, altho’, we believe, now reared in 
all parts of the civilized world, isa native Ameri- 
can, that is, it is indigenous to North America, 
was found here on the first settlement of the 
country, and ha been introduced from hence to 
all parts of the world, and has become almost 
indispensable in administering to the good liy- 
ing of the community. 

The cut we here give is a faithful and correct 





portrait of this favorite of the barn yard. We 
find also in the New England Farmer, the fol- 
lowing article on the turkey, which we doubt 
not will be read with interest and profit by 
many. 

‘Some thirty or forty years ago it was a rare 
thing with many families to have a roasted tur- 
key, or even a pair of chickens, upon their table, 
more than once or twice in the year; and then 
on some particular occasion, such as Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, or when some long-absent friend 
had returned to sit once more at the family 
board. Good beef could then be purchased, by 
the quarter, for three to five cents a pound, and 
in small quantities for five to eight and nine 
cents a pound. At the same time nice turkeys 
brought ten to fifteen cents, and were looked 
upon by the mechanic and laborer as a tabooed 
food to them. Now the best beef sells at from 
ten to seventeen cents, aud poultry from eight 
to fifteen cents, though rarely commanding the 
latter price. Poultry is often on the tables of 
all who desire it, and is esteemed wholesome 
food, and, considering the waste in each, as 
cheap as beef. 

Turkeys cannot be profitably raised on small 
farms and in thickly settled neighborhoods, as 
they require a wide range, and where they can 
enjoy it will not only provide mainly for them- 
selves until near autumn, but will also be of 
much service to the farmer, in destroying great 
numbers of grasshoppers and other insects that 
infest the farm. Indeed, some years, when 
grasshoppers are numerous, a flock of turkeys 
on the farm will save whole crops of grass and 
grain. 

There is no more difficulty in rearing turkeys 
the first two or three months than in rearing 
common fowls, and the same rules are applica- 
ble to parent and chick. The nest for sitting 
should be in a dry and secluded place, where 
the hen will not be disturbed—neither approach- 
ing the nest to turn the eggs or to feed her— 
she will perform the first duty herself, when it 
becomes necessary, and come off for food when 
she requires it.* It is very rarely the case that 
the chick needs any assistance in extricating 
itself from the shell, and many are injured by 
an impatient intermeddling with a matter which 
they understand, and will perform perfectly 
well, if left to themselves. Nor should they be 
interfered with for at least twenty-four hours 
after being hatched—they want quiet and the 
warmth of the mother—not food. But if they 
leave the nest and appear to be in search of 
food, place a little wet corn and cob-meal before 
them, or corn, wheat or barley, pounded into 
quite small pieces. 

Many foolish notions exist among poultry 
breeders, and many practices prevail which are 
a good deal worse than useless, and which some 
of the books on poultry—we are sorry to say— 
still inculcate. Almost any treatise on the sub- 
ject will give some 20 or 30 pages on thediseases 
of poultry; but as it is much easier and better 
to prevent disease than to cure it, we shall re- 
commend none of the medicaments or nostrums 
employed. When poultry is properly sheltered 
and fed; disease will only be the exception to 
the rule of general health. Want of proper 
food, irregular feeding, too many occupying a 





Every good farmer’s wife, or perhaps we 


you, that the most difficult part of this labor is 
while they are young, that from the time they 


of space in the course of a day im pursuit of 





small space, exposure to cold, and more than all 


these combined, exposure to wet, are the prolific 
sources of disease in the poultry-yard. 

We believe that exposure to wet and cold is 
the principal cause of loss of the young of all 
kinds of domestic fowls, including even duck- 
lings. Nearly the whole dismal catalogue of 
diseases—the pip, or gapes, diarrhoea, indiges- 
tion, asthma, fever, consumption, moping, rheu- 
matism, roup and vermin, may be traced to 
this. We have lost 50 chickens in a single 
storm where wind and rain has found its way to 
broods which we supposed were safe, and it was 
twenty years before we discovered a remedy. 
Now we rarely lose a chicken by disease. After 
taking your chickens or turkeys from the nest, 
place them upon a tight scaffold in the barn, and 
tie the mother there, where they will be kept 
from wind and rain, and if fed regularly upon 
a variety of food, they will remain healthy, and 
| grow with wonderful rapidity. Keep them in 
| this position until sometime in May, and then 
\if they are placed in coops, do not let them run 
at large during rainy weather, or while the 
grass is wet with dew in the morning. Observ- 
ing these simple rules, there is no difficulty 
whatever in rearing young turkeys or chickens. 

1. Protection from wet and cold. 

2. Sufficient room, or range, so that they 
may not be crowded. 

3. A variety of wholesome food and water, 
with access to broken bones, oyster shells, gravel 
or old mortar. 

4. Perfect cleanliness. 


But turkeys must have a wide range ; to con- 
fine them would be about as great a departure 
from nature as to expect the pear from a willow, 
or @ fleece of fine wool upon the back of a calf. 
Feed the flock of turkeys habitually at night 
near the buildings, and thus induce them to 
come to roosts prepared for them in high pices, 
to which they may have convenient access. 
Cared for in this way, the loss will be trifling, 
while the profit will usually be larger than from 
any other item on the farm where the same 
amount of capital is invested. 


If fed liberally as autumn approaches, and 
continued until market time, there will be no 
need of shutting them up for fatting ; they will 


not only become fat enough, but their flesh will 
be tender, juicy and sweet. ‘These statements 


grow out of an actual experience of many years 
in rearing turkeys and other fowls.” 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
HOW TO DESTROY THE ONION FLY. 

Mr. Epiror :—I notice, in the last number of 
the Farmer, your desire of information in re- 
gard to the destruction of the onion fly, or a 
remedy against its ravages. If your ‘‘old 
friend,’’ and others that may have been pestered 
with its presence, will follow the course pursued 
by me for the last three years, with satisfactory 
success, they may again pride themselves upon 
having a good kitchen garden. 

I sow in trenches, with a good supply of seed 


soaked in warm water, (stirring in plaster to 


to dry the seed, also making it far better for 
sowing.) As soonas I see the first wither, from 
the maggot working at the root of the plant, I 
heat water in proportion to the size of the bed, 
throwing in while boiling a quantity of tansy. 
While hot, pour the liquid from a sprinkler 
(without the rose) or a large coffee pot around 
the roots, but care should be taken not to pour 
it on the stock. I think clear water may an- 
swer the purpose. The maggot being tender is 
easily killed by the heat. 

I have gathered large sized onions with a holg 
between the roots (caused by the tormenter 
while small) as large as @ filbert, which were 
saved by one application only of the above rem- 
edy. G. E. C. 
North Bridgton, May 28, 1855. 


Notz. We are glad to receive the above 
communication. We shall give the remedy a 
trial, and if hot tansy tea, or hot water, will 
destroy the little torment, it is best to give him 
enough of it. Ep. 





Wuirewasurxc. As this is the season for 
house cleaning and whitewashing, we will give 
our readers a hint that may be valuable to them. 
It is in relation to making whitewash. This 
article, as ordinarily made, rubs off the walls 
after it becomes dry, soiling clothes and - 
thing coming in contact with it. This may 
obviated by slackening the lime in boiling water, 
stirring it meanwhile, and then applying—after 
dissolving in water—white vitriol (sulphate of 
zinc) in the proportion of four pounds to a bar 
rel of whitewash, making it the consistency of 
rich milk. The sulphate of Ly Pigg Saag the 

and prevent the lime from 
~ LL. i se ee of white salt should also 


be thrown into it. {Alton Farmer. 


apport eas 

Goon Srocx. To every farmer who has oc- 
casion to raise a colt, a calf, a lamb, or a pig, 
op indeed any animal, I would oy “ 
that the intended parents are ’ = 
neither very young nor in the decline of life. 
Second : that they ure not near relations. Third: 
that the intended dam be ‘‘well treated” after 
conception. These are the first requisites. 

, (Life [ustrated. 
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, Qidewdisenia¥ 
3d do. [ 
best 3 years old, 
2d do. 
3d do. 
Best 2 years old, 
TROTTING HORSES. 
best stallion of any age, for speed in trot- 
ting, 
2d do. 
3d do. 
best mare, do. do. 
2d do. 
3d do. 
MATCHED HORSES. 
best span, 
2d do. 
3d do. 
DRAFT HORSES. 
best pair, 4 years old and upwards, 
2d do. 
MARE AND FOAL. 
best breeding mare, with foal by her side, 
2d do. 
COLTS. 
best colt, (of either sex,) 3 years old, 
2d do. 
best colt, 2 years old, 
2d do. 
ARABIANS. 
best full blood Arabian stallion introduced 
into the State with undoubted certificate 
of purity of blood, 
best full blood Arabian mare, with un- 
doubted vouchers of purity of blood, 
MULES. 
best span of mules, 
On Neat Cattle. 
DURHAMS. 


best thorough bred Durham short horn bull, 
over 2 yrs. old, with undoubted pedigree, 

2d do. 

best 2 years old do. 

2d do. 

best 1 year old do. 

2d do. 

best Durham cow, 4 yrs. old and upwards, 
with undoubted pedigree, 

2d do. 

best thorough bred Durham heifer, not over 
three years old, 

2d do. 

best 2 years old do. 

2d do. 

best yearling 

2d do. 

GRADE DURHAM. 


HEREFORDS. 

best full blood Hereford bull, over 2 yrs. old, 
with undoubted certificate of purity of 
blood, 

2d do. 

best 2 years old do. 

2d do. 

best yearling, 

2d do. 

best Hereford cow, over 4 yrs. old, 

2d do. 

best Hereford heifer, over 2 and under 4 
years old, : 

best yearling do. 

2d do. 

GRADE HEREFORD. 


best grade Hereford cow, 


AYRSHIRES. 


best full blood Ayrshire bull, over 2 years 
old, with undoubted certificate of purity 
of blood, 

2d do. 

best 2 years old do. 

2d do. 

best yearling, 

2d do. 

best full blood Ayrshire cow, over 4 years 
old, 

2d do. 

best Ayrshire heifer, over 2and under 4 
years old, 

2d do. 

best yearling do. 

2d do. 

GRADE AYRSHIRES. 

best grade Ayrshire bull, 2 years old or 
more, 

best grade Ayrshire cow, 

best grade Ayrshire heifer, under 4 years 
old, 

DEVONS. 

best full blood Devon bull, over 2 yrs. old, 
with undoubted certificate of purity of 
blood, 

2d do. 

best 2 years old do. 

2d do. - 

best yearling do. 

2d do. 

best full blood Devon cow, over 4 yrs. old, 

2d do. 

best Devon heifer, over 2 and under 4 yrs., 

2d do. 

best yearling do. 

2d do. 

GRADE DEVONS. 
best grade Devon bull, 2 yrs. old or more, 
best grade Devon heifer, under 4 yrs. old, 
JERSEYS. 

best full blood Jersey bull, over 2 yrs. old, 
with undoubted certificate of purity of 
bloed, 

2d do. 

best 2 years old do. 


2d do. 
best full blood Jersey cow, over 4 yrs. old, 
2d do. 
best Jersey heifer, over 2 and under 4, 
, 24 do. 
best yearling do. 
2d do. 
GRADE JERSEYS. 
best grade Jersey bull, 2 yrs. eld or more, 
best grade Jersey cow, 4 yrs. old or more, 
best grade Jersey heifer, under 4 yrs. old, 
MILCH COWS. 
best of any breed, (breeding and milking 
qualities considered,) over 3 yrs. old, 
24 do. 





3d do. 


Subject to Revision by fhe Bmecutive Committe¢. 


“The following premiums.are.offered op Horses. 
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best grade Durham bull, 2 years old or more, 6 00 
best grade Durham cow, 4 yrs. old or more, 5 00 
best grade Durham heifer, under 4 yrs. old, 4 00 


best grade Hereford bull, 2 years old or more 6 00 


best grade Hereford heifer, under 4 yrs. old, 4 00 














A statement will bp requized as to age and 


|‘to be fed on grass only duribg: the trial, the 
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Witty oe #éek in’ Futie, COminending the —~, and 
ong Week in Augast, commencing the —-. The cow 


state- 


, wens to be full, definite and exagt, and accompanied 


NATIVES, .. 


‘ best, salive bull, 2 years old, 










their awards. 


the Fair. 





8 00 facts. 
6 00 Root Crops, ($150) Forage and Hop Crops. 
6 00 | For best acre of potatoes, 
400 2d do. 
6 00 3d do. 
5 00 best acre of rutabagas, 
5 00 2d do, 
400 best § acre of carrots, 
8 00 2d do. 
200 best 4 acre of beets, 
best } acre of mangold wurtzels, 
6.00 2d do. 
5 00 best acre of English flat turnips, 
400 2d do, 
best j acre of yarsnips, 
‘2d do. 
best 3 acre of onions, 
10 00 2d do 
800 best acre of clover, 
6 00 2d do 


ears old,-for the road and farm, endurance, | hy the affidavit of tbe exhibitog and another person. 


“96 b0 Bést native cow, & years old," 

: y ow best gative heifer, sha old, 

“12 best native heifer, 2 yeart! RH, ! -leowin erty 
WORKING OXEN. 

12 00 best ten yokes from one county, 20 00 
8 00 2d do. 18 00 
6 00 3d do. 15 00 
8 00 4th do., 10 copies of Transactions. 

best 5 yokes from one town, 10 00 
2d do, 8 00 

20 00 3d do. 6 00 

15.909} Only one premium will be awarded to a ovunty on 

10 09} teams, and only one to a town. 

20 00 STEERS. 

15 00| For best 3 yokes, 3 years old, from onetown, $9 00 

10 00 2d do. 6 00 

3d do, 400 

10 00 4th do., 3 copies of Transactions. 

8 00 BEEVES. 

6 00 best yoke fat oxen, over 4 yrs. old, 8 00 
2d do. 6 00 

10 00 3d do. 5 00 

6 00 best fat ox, not in yoke, 4 00 
2d do. 3 00 

10 00 3d do., volume of Transactions. 
8 00 best fat cow, 3 00 
2d do. 2 00 

6 00 best fat heifer, under 4 years old, 2 00 
5 00 SHEEP, 

400 best flock of sheep of any breed, not less 
3 00 than ten, 5 00 

best French merino buck, 5 00 

best French merino ewe, 400 

best Silesian merino buck, 5 00 

20 00 best Silesian merino ewe, 4 00 
best South Down buck, 4 00 

best South Down ewe, 3 00 

es best Cotswold buck, 400 
best Cotswold ewe, % 00 

6 00 best common merino buck, 400 
best common merino ewe, 3 00 

best grade buck from any breed, 3 00 

best grade ewe do. 2 00 

10 00 SWINE. 

8 00 best boar of any breed, 5 00 
8 00 2d do. 400 
6 00 best full blood Suffolk boar, 5 00 
6 00 best full blood do. sow, 400 
400 best full blood Essex boar, 5 00 

best full blood do. sow, 400 

6 00 best litter of pigs of any breed, not less 

5 00 than 5, 5 00 
2d do. 4 00 

5 00 3d do. 3 00 
400 POULTRY. 

400} On each of the following varieties, not less than 3 
3 00 | in number, one dollar and copy of Transactions. 

300! Dorkings, Spanish, Shanghai, Pootra, Poland, Bolton 
200| Gray, Bantam, Native; White Turkeys, Common 

Turkeys; Pigeons; Muscovy Ducks, Native, or Mal- 
lard; Bremen Geese, African Geese, China Geese. 
Dos. 
For best well trained shepherd’s dog, evidence of 
training to be exhibited to committee, $3 00 
best well trained terrier dog, do. do. 3 00 
Grains and Grain Crops. 

10 00 All specimens of grains receiving premiums, to be 

left as the property of the Society. 

re GRAINS. 
ded For best bushel of winter wheat, $5 00 
6 00) "24 do. 3 00 
$e best bushel spring wheat, 5 00 
400) 2d do. 3 00 
6 00 best bushel of Indian corn in ears, 2 00 
500) 94 do. 100 
" best bushel of barley, 2 00 
500) 2 do, 100 
300; best bushel of oats, 2 00 
2 00 2d do. 100 

best peck of early peas, 2 00 
2d do. 100 
5 00 best peck of pole beans, 2 00 
2d do. 100 
best bushel of smooth buckwheat, 100 
best bushel of rough buckwheat, 100 
best bushel! hulled barley, 100 

10 00 best bushel of hulled oats, 100 
8 00 best quart of garden seeds, each variety, 1 00 
goo; All these grains and seeds to be the growth of 1855, 
6 09| 2nd presented in a suitable form for preservation. 

6 00 GRAIN CROPS. 
4.00| For best acre of winter wheat, $10 00 

2d do. 8 00 

600 3d do. 5 00 

500 4th do. 2 00 
best acre of spring wheat, 8 00 

5 00 2d do. 6 00 
400 3d do. 400 
3 00 best acre of Indian corn, 8 00 
200 2d do. 6 00 

3d do. 400 
best acre of barley, 6 00 
6 00 2d do. 400 
5 00 3d do. . 200 
best acre of rye, = 6 00 
400 2d do. 400 
3d do. 200 
best acre of oats, 6 00 
2d do. 400 

10 00 3d do, 200 
8 00 best acre of smooth buckwheat, 400 
8 00 2d do. 3 00 
6 00 best acre of rough buckwheat, 400 
6 00 2d do. 3 00 
400 best acre of peas and oats, 4 00 
6 00 2d do. 3 00 
5 00 best 4 acre of peas, (alone,) - ~ 

2d do. 

5 00 3 00 
400 a 4 acre of pea beans, hes 

0. 
es Precise and full statements in regard to the con- 


dition and character of the soil,-the mode in which 
it was cultivated, amount of seed, time of sowing 
and time of harvesting, must be furnished the secre- 
tary by —— ——, at which time the judges will make 


Entries must be made on or before the first day of 
The statements must be corroborated by 
certificates of disinterested men acquainted with the 

















T . 
best acre, of berdsgrass and clover, 
best three acres of any other gras, 
best § aore of hops, 
2d do. 
Vegetables. 
Best specimens of each of the following varivtics, 
One dollar: 
Best 10 stalks of celery, 
10 statks rhebtarb or pie plaut, 
20 table turnips, 
20 table carrots; 
pene 
= 20 tablé parenfye, , 
10 ruta bagas, - 
20 onions, 
6 heads of cabbage, 
6 heads cauliflowers, 
20 tomatoes, 
10 sweet potatoes, 
3 marrow squashes, 
3 watermelons, 
3 musk melons 
3 citrons, 
3 punipkins, 
12 cars sweet corn. 
Flax. 
| For best crop of flax seed, raised on one aere, 800 
2d do. 6 60 
3d do. 5 00 
best crop of flax straw, to the acre, 8 00 
2d do. 6 00 
3d do. 5 00 
best conducted experiments in rotting flax 
by any of the new methods, 8 00 
2d do. 6 00 
the greatest amount of fiax cotton manu- 
factured in this State, from flax raised in 
the State, 10 00 
2d do. 8 00 
best essay on cultivating flax and demon- 
stration of its profitable manufacture in 
Maine, diploma and 10 00 
best fine linen thread, manufactured in 
Maine from flax grown and dressed in 
the State, not less than one lb., 400 
2d do. 3 00 
best fine linen cloth, wnanufactured in the 
State, from flax grown and dressed in 
Maine, 8 00 
2d do. 5 00 
Fruits and Horticultural Products. 
best and most interesting exhibition of 
fruit, 10 60 
2d do. 6 00 
3d do. 400 
best 12 vorieties apples, 12 specimens each, 8 00 
2d do. 5 00 
3d do. 3 90 
best dish of apples, 12 of one variety, 3 00 
2d do. 200 
3d do. 100 
best bushel autumn apples, one variety, 3 00 
2d do. 700 
3d do. 100 
“best bushel winter apples, one variety, 3 00 
2d do. 2 00 
3d do. 100 
greatest variety and best grown spples, 5 00 
2d do. 3 00 
PEARS. 
best 12 varieties pears, 12 specimenseach, & 00 
2d do. 5 00 
3d do. 3 00 
best dish of pears, 12 of one variety, 3 00 
2d do. 2 00 
3d do. 100 
best peck of pears, 3 00 
2d do. 2 00 
3d do. 100 
greatest variety and best grown pears, 8 00 
2d do. 5 00 
PLUMS. 
best dish of plums, 209 
2d do. 100 
greatest variety and best grown plums, 8 00 
2d do. 2.00 
best basket assorted fruits, various kinds, % 00 
2d do, 2 00 
3d do. 100 
GRAPES. 
best 3 varieties, 2 bunches each, 5 00 
2d do. 3 00 
best Isabella or other native grapes, 6 bunches 2 00 
2d do. 100 


In awarding premiums, correctness of nomencia- 
ture and adaptation in general cultivation im this 
climate, as well as size, flavor and beauty to be con- 
sidered. 

No fruit or flower to be entitled to a premium up- 
less it possesses points of superiority. Committee to 
have power to withhold unless meritorious, and to 
exclude inferior specimens from the exhibition. 


FLOWERS 

best display of cut flowers, and best kept 

up during the fair, 6 00 
2d do. 400 
best pair of vase boquets 300 
2d do. 200 
best display of pot plants, not less than 10 

in number 5 00 
2d do. 3 00 


[REMAINDER IN OUR NEXT.] 








——— 


THE CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 

The New York Horticultural Society, ats 
recent conversational meeting, arrived at the 
following conclusions in regard to the best 
method of cultivating strawberries :— 

‘‘The best soil for the strawberry was stated 
to be a gravelly loam. The land should be well 
drained, and to every acre applied twenty 
bushels of unleached ashes, ten bushels of lime, 
and two or three pounds of salt. The ground 
should be well broken up; animal manures 
should be eschewed ; leafmould is the best, and 
this should be carefully spaded in. About the 
first of July is the best time to set out the 
plants. In doing this, pains should be taken to 
have them firmly rooted. The roots should ‘be 
eighteen inches apart, and the plants » foot 
apart. 

Sometimes it will be well to allow greater in- 
terval, in which case the instertices can be filled 
up from the growth of the runners. After set- 
ting out the plants, throw on a covering of tan , 
bark an inch oran inch and a half in depth, 
then water them plentifully, and the moisture 
will be retained a long time. After cold weath- 
er comes on, cover the strawberry beds and the 
walks with clean straw, throwing over a little 
brush, or something to keep the straw in its 
place. In the Spring remove the straw and 
make use of some fertilizing agent to give the 
plants vigor, as sulphate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, or nitrate of potash. Keep the roots 
out, see that the plants are bountifully watered, 
and let nothing intervene to disturb or retard 





“|their growth till you gather the fruit. The 


beds should be made over as often as every three 
years.” 








